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There  is  a  certain  beaten  track  in  history,  ont  of  which  we 
are  apt  to  think  nothing  important  to  the  world  has  been  done. 
This  lias  been  in  a  measure  the  fate  of  early  English  history. 
Comparatively  few  are  acquainted  with  more  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  of  that  history  before  the  Reformation.  And 
yet  there  were  in  that  time  battles  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
world,  men  the  effects  of  whose  lives  are  still  felt  for  good  or 
ill.  Among  these  Egbert  stands  prominent. 

Egbert  traced  his  descent  directly  from  Woden,  as  did  ah 
the  royal  houses  of  the  Ocfarchy.  The  succession  in  these 
families  was  not  necessarily  or  generally  hereditary.  The 
strongest  or  most  popular  of  the  ruling  families  took  the 
crown  by  force  or  election  as  the  case  might  be.  A  succes 
sion  of  weak  and  stormy  reigns  in  Wessex  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  Bertric,  an  able  and  peaceful  prince.  The  small 
kingdom  of  Kent,  which  had  a  sort  of  dependence  on  Wes¬ 
sex,  had  been  seized  by  Elmund,  and  was  now  held  by  his 
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son  Egbert,  then  a  mere  youth.  He  asserted  his  superior 
right  to  the  crown  of  Wessex  by  his  more  direct  descent 
from  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  Ber- 
trie,  after  a  short  struggle,  drove  his  rival  into  exile.  This 
was  really  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  young  ad¬ 
venturer,  for  adversity  strengthened  his  mind,  and  thirteen 
years  spent  in  the  camp  and  court  of  Charlemagne  taught 
him  more  statesmanlike  views  than  could  be  learned  in  the 
petty  squabbles  of  the  Octarchy.  On  the  death  of  Bertric,  pois- 
oned'by  his  wife  Eadburga  writh  the  cup  she  meant  for  an¬ 
other,  Egbert  was  recalled  by  his  partizans  and  became  king 
without  opposition  at  the  very  time  Charlemagne  was  being 
crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by  the  subservient  pope. 

The  young  Saxon  had  watched,  with  an  attentive  eye,  the 
policy  of  Charlemagne  in  acquiring  and  holding  his  vast  em¬ 
pire.  He  accompanied  the  Frankish  chief  in  his  number¬ 
less  warlike  progresses  through  his  halt-subdued  frontiers  and 
his  campaigns  against  the  neighboring  tribes.  lie  assisted 
in  putting  down  the  last  revolt  of  the  continental  Saxons, 
whose  enforced  Christianity  was  principally  discoverable  in 
their  baptism.  Side  by  side  with  prince  Pepin  he  stormed 
those  immense  circular  fortifications,  ring  within  ring,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  once  terrible  Huns,  and  shared  in  the  booty 
of  that  robber’s  den,  fabulous  in  value,  the  plunder  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  empires.  He  made  several  campaigns 
against  the  Saracens  of  Spain,  and  learned  to  respect 
the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  Ommiades.  He  must 
have  known  and  honored  his  countryman,  Alcuin,  perhaps 
attended  his  lectures  in  the  “  school  of  the  palace”  at 
Ai  x  la  Chapelle.  He  must  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  and  colleges,  established  in  the  cities  of  France 
and  Germany  in  the  third  year  of  his  exile.  He  returned  to 
Wessex,  determined  to  pursue  in  Britain  the  centralizing 
policy  so  ably  followed  by  Charlemagne  on  the  continent. 

The  peaceful  policy  of  Bertric  had  strengthened  Wessex, 
while  the  neighboring  states  were  distracted  by  civil  wars. 
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Without  much  difficulty  Egbert  received  the  title  of  Bret- 
walda,  analogous  to  the  Hegemony  among  the  Greeks.  He 
was  the  eighth  and  last  of  the  Saxon  Bretwaldas,  soon  merg¬ 
ing  it  in  the  higher  title  of  king  of  England.  lie  conquered 
the  Britons  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  renamed  the  island 
of  Mona,  the  ancient  seat  of  Druid ical  power,  Anglesey  (the 
isle  of  the  Angles).  The  power  of  Mercia,  the  second  kingdom 
of  the  Octarchy,  was  broken  by  the  battle  of  Ellandune. — 
East  Anglia  had  appealed  to  Egbert  for  protection  against 
Mercia.  The  Mercians,  following  the  policy  of  their  former 
fierce  Bretwalda,  the  heathen  Penda,  instantly  took  the  of¬ 
fensive,  and  were  totally  defeated,  as  stated  above,  at  Ellan¬ 
dune,  in  the  heart  of  Wessex.  This  battle  was  decisive.  The 
smaller  states  of  Sussex,  Essex  and  Kent,  that  had  leagued 
with  Mercia  against  Egbert,  fell  with  little  resistance,  and 
were  thereafter  ruled  by  viceroys,  Kent  becoming  what  Italy 
was  to  Charlemagne  and  the  German  Emperors,  the  province 
df  the  destined  heir  to  the  throne.  Mercia  and  East  Anglia, 
§  and  the  British  kingdoms  of  North  and  South  Wales,  Corn¬ 
wall  and  Powis  were  tributary.  Bernicia  and  Deira  in  the 
north  were  in  some  sort  dependant  till  they  were  overrun  by 
the  Danish  pirpies^ 


Egbert,  it  is  said,  how  truly  we  know  not,  in  order  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  authority  called  a  Witenagemot,  at  which  the 
name  of  the  country  was  changed  from  Britain  to  Engla- 
land,  and  the  title  Rex  Anglic  conferred  on  Egbert.  The 
people  also  were  called  Anglo  Saxons  to  indicate  the  union 
of  the  north  and  south.  However,  it  may  be,  the  name  of 
the  Angles  had  certainly  been  given  to  the  whole  country  by 
foreigners,  to  whom  the  learning  of  Bede  and  Alcuin  had 
made  the  scholars  of  York  better  known  than  the  warriors 
of  Wessex.  It  was  policy,  too,  to  conciliate  the  Angles,  whose 
subjection  was  not  great,  and  who  outnumbered  the  Saxons. 

The  intervals  of  his  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  not  employ¬ 
ed  in  war  were  spent  in  consolidating  and  strengthening  his 
kingdom,  and  this  he  did  to  so  good  purpose  that  the  tide  of 
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Danish  corfquest  begun  just  before  his  death,  although  it 
overran  did  not  subdue  the  Saxons  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
while  the  Anglian  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Bernicia  and 
Deira,  but  loosely  connected  to  the  rest  under  their  own  na¬ 
tive  kings,  became  as  much  Danish  as  Anglian,  and  to  this 
day  the  Northumbrian  dialect  is  more  intelligible  to  a  Dane 
than  to  an  Englishman. 

To  his  grandson  Alfred  was  given  the  double  honor  of  father 
of  the  English  literature  and  preserver  of  the  English  nation. 
To  Egbert  belongs  the  honor  of  founder  of  the  English  mon¬ 
archy  and  first  king  of  England.  The  sovereign  of  England 
traces  her  descent  from  Egbert  and  Woden  no  less  than  from 
Iloilo  and  Arthur,  Hugh  Capet  and  Charlemagne. 

Quivis. 
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“  VIEWS  A-FOOT.” 

PART  I. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hanger,  for  they  shall  be  filled. — St.  Matthew . 

In  the  ages  of  chivalry,  Chaucer  tells  us  of  a  squad  of  pil¬ 
grims  going  on  a  journey  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a'  Becket; 
and,  at  a  later  day,  our  own  Bayard  Taylor  wandered  over  the 
vine-clad  hills  and  valleys  of  Germany  and  France.  Pil¬ 
grimages  of  this  sort  are  certainly  quite  popular,  and  may  be 
for  some  rare  sport  and  entertai  'ment,  but  like  all  short-sight¬ 
ed  people  I  failed  to  see  it  exactly  in  that  light.  Perhaps 
our  circumstances  made  the  difference.  While  Mr.  Taylor 
travelled  out  of  curiosity,  we  marched  out  of  sheer  necessity, 
iff  he  carried  a  staff,  we  shouldered  a  gun.  If  he  lingered 
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over  old  abbeys  and  mossy  ruins,  we  basked  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  South,  and  missed  no  chance  of  paying  our  devoirs  to 
our  friends  the  rebs.  He  could  walk  at  leisure,  but  we  on  the 
“  double  quick.”  He  could  “  fall  out,”  but  we  must  utall  in.” 
And  yet,  we  had  our  golden  hours,  though  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  memoranda.  We 
reached  Kentucky  October  1st,  1S62,  and  prepared  to  bunk 
for  the  night  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Ohio.  Like  a 
band  of  pilgrims  in  the  days  of  yore,  we  hung  our  guns  on 
the  mighty  beech-trees,  and  “  sat  down  and  wept”  tor  a  flitch 
of  bacon  and  a  little  “  hard  tack”  ■which  being  interpreted 
means  pilot  bread.  We  searched  our  haversacks,  but  search¬ 
ed  in  vain.  The  trains  were  far  behind.  This  was  one  of  our 
golden  hours,  or,  as  Gail  Hamilton  would  say,  a  “gala  day.” 
Were  we  to  starve  or  die  eating?  Incertum  est.  But  thanks  to 
good  old  Necessity,  the  blessed  mother  of  Invention.  Now, 
a  goodly  number  of  the  crowd  had  a  smattering  of  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  not  a  few  knew  something  of  “  Moses  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets;”  and  all  had  heard  of  the  mighty  works  of  Daniel 
Boone.  No  wonder  then,  that  in  that  mixed  assembly,  the 
mind  should  teem  with  scriptural,  classic  and  historic  thoughts, 
when  beholding  for  the  first  the  sacred  site  of  “Old  Kentucky,** 
the  home  of  horse-thieves  and  rebels. 

The  sun  was  not  quite  down,  “  It  was  a  time,”  as  the  po¬ 
et  says,  “  for  memory  and  for  tears.”  We  thought  and  look¬ 
ed,  and  looked  and  thought.  One  of  the  boys  who  was  a  sort 
of  Chaplain  for  the  mess,  opened  the  Holy  Writ  and  with 
much  difficulty  found  wherein  was  mentioned  “  the  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey.”  This  was  a  perfect  god-send. 
Our  sinking  spirits  went  up  like  a  kite.  But  one  of  the  mess 
was  fairly  boiling  over  with  classic  lore ;  “  much  learning 
had  made  him  mad.”  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  omens 
and  birds.  In  fact  he  would  have  made  a  good  Etrurian  if 
lie  had  not  been  a  Yankee.  The  gods  must  therefore  be  con¬ 
sulted,  and  the  sacrifices  performed.  Silently  he  went  forth 
to  watch  the  omens.  The  others  listened  with  breathless 
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anxiety.  Presently  there  came  up  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  a 
mighty  scream,  and  our  sooth-sayer  returned  with  a  goose 
and  thirty  goslings  white  as  snow.  Gods  !  what  a  noble  omen 
for  watery  mouths  and  empty  stomachs.  Never  were  the 
fates  more  propitious  in  giving  us  a  foretaste  ot  the  things 
that  were  to  be.  Verily  was  not  this  a  u  land  of  milk  and 
honey  ?”  But,  alas,  for  the  milk.  There  had  been  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  bovine  tribe  at  the  camp  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
ruler  of  whom  was  Bragg  the  Jeflire.  And  yet  this  in  no 
way  abashed  us.  Our  sooth-sayer  prophesied  grapes  and  wine 
of  which  Paul  sauh  :  “  Take  a  little  for  thy  stomach’s  sake 
and  sure  enough  his  prophecy  proved  true.  But  the  lord  and 
servants  of  those  vineyards  were  gone,—  some  perhaps  into 
the  embrace  of  Morpheus,  and  seeing  in  golden  dreams  the 
far  off  land  of  Bod,  while  others  were  in  the  rebel  army. — 
We  travelled  both  far  and  wide,  going  to  the  huts  of  the  poor 
and  the  palaces  of  the  rich  ;  when,  lo!  our  nostrils  opened 
wide  to  the  perfumes  of  the  bee-hive  and  the  odors  of  the 
demijohn.  Now  some  of  the  mess  were  perfect  Babbies  in 
the  Georgies,  could  swarm  a  hive  or  smoke  it  out  with  per¬ 
fect  ease.  Others  were  deeply  read  in  Horace,  and  not  the 
poorest  judges  of  Bacchus.  So  while  they  offered  sacrifice 
to  the.  melliferous  god,  we  revelled  in  old  Falernian.  But, 
oh!  how  cruel  are  circumstances!  Late  in  the  night  while 
we  yet  were  feasting,  the  u  long  roll”  summoned,  and  we  beat 
a  retreat,  nothing  however  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  fine 
old  southern  gentleman. 

The  Lext  dav  saw  us  on  the  march  for  the  heart  and  centre 


of  “  Old  Kentucky.’’  We  had  thought  to  find  the  whole  re¬ 
gion  peopled  with  the  bravest  and  most  generous  beings  on 
God’s  foot-stool;  but  that  was  a  delusion.  Loubtless  the 
better  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  rebel  army  ;  the  rest 
seemed,  for  the  most  part,  to  he  peace-Copperheads,  who 
were  horribly  shocked  at  the  u  effusion  of  blood’’  when  the 
rebs  happened  to  get  a  u  right  smart  Itching .”  Men  of  this 
sort  were  verv  abundant  down  there,  and  women  and  chil- 
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dren  were  thicker  that  year  than  were  ever  known  by  the 
“oldest  inhabitants.5’  It  was  pleasing  to  think  how  old  Bom- 
nlus  would  have  figured  in  those  localities.  lie  could  have 
peopled  a  dozen  Homes,  and  had  plenty  to  spare.  But  they 
were  an  ugly  set,  and  as  homely  as  they  were  ugly.  We 
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saw  only  one  Yen  us  in  the  while  state  and  even  she  some¬ 
what  resembled  ‘‘Ox-eyed  Juno." 
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But  while  “  Massa  and  Missus”  frowned,  the  “cultured 
population”  seemed  all  aglee.  Everywhere  the  children  of 
Ham  came  down  to  meet  us  and  greet  the  old  fiag.  There 
was  n^ver  such  an  outpouring  since  the  day  Aoah  came  down 
from  the  ark.  And  such  hearty  laughing,  such  rolling  of 
eyes,  and  chattering  o ¥  ivory.  Thus  we  travelled  eight  weary 
days  in  clouds  of  dust  and  under  a  burning  sun.  You  may 
well  imagine  that  the  days  in  that  region  were  uncomforta¬ 
bly  long;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  was  more  exercise  to 
the  mile  down  there  than  in  any  country  I  ever  visited.  Fi- 
naily  we  readied  the  battle-field,  fought  and  conquered.  The 
Gentiles  fl  *d.  but  a  thousand  JefiTes  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
There  they  were  minus  their  “marshal  cloaks,”  but  still 
“sleeping  away  in  their  glory”  for  two  whole  days.  On  the 
third  day,  fearing  lest  their  souls  should  wander  up  and  down 
the  earth  a  hundred  years,  we  went  out  to  bury  them. 

They  were  a  wretched  set.  Header,  did  you  ever  see  them, 
the  boasting,  bragging,  big-mouthed,  little-hearted,  sandy- 
haired,  safifron-culored  chivalry  of  a  pirate’s  Confederacy? 

Dinv  !  they  were  even  filthy;  and  if  we  had  got  half  as 


many  green  backs ”  from  them  as  we  did  “ gray  backs”  we 
should  have  been  rich  as  old  Croesus  all  our  lives.  Serpents, 
we  are  often  told,  slime  their  prey  before  swallowing  it;  but 
certain  it  was  that  these  dead  rebels  were  greased  already  for 
the  jaws  and  joys  of  that  old  Serpent,  the  Devil.  *. 
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THE  BATTLE  CHARGE. 

*“ Charge  with  the  bayonet,”  the  Colonel  cried, 

As  swiftly  on  in  solid  line  they  dashed, 

Where,  mid  the  battle-clouds  like  lightning  flashed 
The  cannon’s  lowering  mouth, 

And  in  loud  thunder  tones  replied 
To  cloud-wrapt  batteries  of  the  rebel  South. 

On,  on,  they  swept  with  bayonets  levelled  low, 

The  sunlight  flaming  on  the  polished  steel, 

While  every  step  the  dauntless  line  would  reel, 

And  men  fall  low  in  death- — 

Yet,  fearless  valor  lit  each  brow, 

As  soldiers  sank  before  the  angels  breath. 

Now  they  have  passed  the  cloud  of  lowering  smoko, 

And  rush  upon  the  line  of  thundering  guns 
Behind  which  stand  rebellion’s  cowering  sons — 
u  Vengeance”  came  from  each  tongue, 

As  on  the  smoking  guns  they  broke, 

And  loud  the  clashing  bayonets  rung. 

Float  high,  old  flag,  and  soldiers  proudly  cheer, 

Let  drums  exultant  beat,  and  cannon  boom 
Amid  the  air  sounding  the  traitor’s  doom  ! 

But  hush  !  low  bows  her  head, 

As  woman  weeps  the  silent  tear, 

And  here  O’Connor’s*  wife  weeps  for  her  hero  dead. 

Io. 


*Col.  Et>wiw  O’Connor,  of  Beloit,  was  slain  while  gallantl}7  leading  a  charge  of  h*s  regimest, 
She  8d  Wisconsin,  against  the  rebel  batteries  during  Pope’s  famous  retreat. 
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CHUM  AKD  I. 

“Chum,”  said  I  one  day  as  we  sat  mutually  enveloped  id 
thought  and  tobacco  smoke,  “Churn,  were  you  ever  in 
Rockford  ?”  “Nary  time,*’  u  Well,  you  ought  to  go  there 
some  time  or  other,  then.  It  would  do'  you  good.”  “  I  say* 
Diogenes,  what  in  thunder  are  you  driving  at  now?”  I  might 
as  well  explain  that  my  name  is  W.  Diogenes  Hodge.  I  have 
always  been  disgusted  with  my  patronymic,  and  mean  to 
change  it  as  soon  as  1  shall  be  rich  enough  to  lobby  through 
our  incorruptible  legislature  a  special  act  to  this  effect.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  be  called  Bill  in  my  paternal  domicil,  but 
at  College  to  be  called  Hodge  was  unendurable.  I  instruct¬ 
ed  chum  to  call  me  Diogenes.  That  has  a  classical  sound. — 
I  invented  it  myself  in  my  first  decade  to  supply  the  lack  of 
a  middle  name,  a  central  luminary,  around  which  the  lesser 
lights  of  mv  prenomen  and  cognmen  could  revolve.  Chum 
is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of  the  Rusticus  Americanus,  freshly 
caught.  Chum  is  useful.  lie  does  the  greater  share  of  the 
chores,  sawing  wood  and  taking  care  of  the  room,  &c.,  in 
consideration  of  the  honor  of  rooming  with  a  Sophomore. — - 
Sometimes  I  favor  him  with  the  results  of  my  greater  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge,  as  in  the  present  instance.  Thegieat- 
est  fault  I  have  to  find  with  him  is  a  certain  pertness  of  reply 
and  use  of  slang  words,  which  he  has  learned  from  his  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Subites  to  regard  as  an  indication  of  cute¬ 
ness.  But  to  return.  “  John  Jenks,”  said  I  with  severity, 
how  of.en  have  I  not  reproved  you  for  talking  so?  The  man, 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  slang  continually,  comes  at  last 

te  he  considered  as  a  blackguard - .”  “  Ya-a-s,  and  the 

feller  that  gits  into  the  habit  of  always  measuring  off  his 
words  with  a  ya-d  stick,  jest  as  if  he  was  speaking  a  piece,  is 
called  a  pedant.”  ‘‘Churn, ”  said  I  mildly,  “it  is  useless  to 
talk  with  you.  Like  a  woman,  you  always  will  have  the  last 
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word. - I  believe  I  told  you  that  you  ought  to  go  to  Boek- 

ford  some  time  or  other.  I  will  explain  the  reasons  to  your 
benighted  apprehension.  Besides  being  one  of  the  pleasant¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  west,  it  contains  what  the 
College  Monthly,  plagarizing  from  Virgil  and  he  from  Ho¬ 
mer,  habitually  calls  the  ‘domus  Hympharum.5  That  and 
the  name  of  that  venerable  lady,  who  has  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation,  who  presides  over  it,  form  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  most  of  the  various  silly  attempts  at  jokes  in  that  line 
that  the  college  students  teel  called  upon  to  perpetrate.  The 
only  other  classical  one  that  I  remember  is  that  standing  one 
ot  the  Salutatorian,  when  he  addresses  the  ‘  Sorores.’ — 
Whether  the  Salutatorian  addresses  the  ‘Fratres’  in  like 
manner,  I  do  not  know,  as  I  never  could  hear  more  than  five 
words  of  their  pieces.  Anyhow,  it  is  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
bore,  and  I  would  not  go  near  it,  if  it  was  not  to  get  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about  at  the  sociable  in  the  evening.  That  soci¬ 
able,”  continued  I,  knocking  the  ashes  from  my  pipe  and  re¬ 
filling  it,  “is  one  of  the  few  blessed  gleams  of  sunshine  in  a 
student's  hermit  life.  Then,  unfettered  by  the  guarded  Pres¬ 
idential  permission,  or  lynx-eyed  Cerberi  at  the  door,  you 
may  make  and  cement  friendships  with  the  aforesaid  Soro- 
res  to  your  mutual  edification  and  benefit.  It  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  an  ordinary  sociable.  The  halls,  the  par¬ 
lors  and  especially  the  chapel,  are  swarming  with  male  and 
female  specimens  of  the  human  species,  all  busil}7  engaged 
in  the  two  charming  processes  of  introducing  and  being  in¬ 
troduced.  The  first  time  I  attended  a  commencement  socia¬ 
ble,  I  was  introduced  to  fifteen  or  twentv  girls  and  the  next 
day  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  remember  the  names  of 
more  than  five.  The  next  time  I  attended  I  was  seized  upon 
at  the  door  by  a  girl,  who  I  supposed  was  introduced  to  me 
a  year  before,  for  she  called  me  Mr.  Ilodge  and  seemed  very 
familiar.  In  five  minutes  she  had  shown  me  the  library,  the 
chapel  and  the  parlors,  and  introduced  me  to  at  least  a  dozen 
girls  and  three  unfortunate  teachers,  who  are  condemned  on 
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these  occasions  to  stand  np  and  be  introduced  at  all  the  eve¬ 
ning.  I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Sill  three  several  times  that 
evening,  by  as  many  girls,  and  it  I  had  been  introduced  a 
dozen  times  she  would  not  have  known  me  any  better.  The 
name  of  the  aforesaid  girl  I  was  trying  to  cudgel  out  of  my 
brains  all  the  live  minutes,  but  without  the  smallest  success. 
Of  course  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her  about,  it,  and  to  this 
day  I  would  not  know  her  from  Eve.  She  left  me  in  charge 
of  another  girl  whom  she  introduced  as  Miss  Simmons  and 
went  off  to  victimize  some  other  unsuspecting  college  boy. 
I  varied  the  performance  occasion  all}7  lyy  introducing  some 
other  student  that  I  came  across,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  the  girls.  Political  economists  may  talk  about 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  I  tell  you  it  don’t  always 
work.  Here  are  say  forty  college  hoys  to  about  two  hundred 
seminary  girls  and  the  supply  does  not  equal  the  demand  by 
a  long  shot.  I  wish  they  could  equalize  the  number  in  some 
way.  I  think  such  an  arrangement  would  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  all  around.  I  pitied  the  crowds  of  girls  that  sat  perch¬ 
ed  on  the  piles  of  seats  in  the  corners  or  perambulated  the 
room  arm  in  arm,  seeking  whom  they  might  be  introduced 
to,  and  I  knew  the  boys  would  rather  have  the  chance  of 
making  the  acquaintance  really  of  a  few  girls  than  of  being 
introduced  to  them  by  the  wholesale,  only  to  forget  them, 
I  quite  envied  a  few  lucky  fellows  who  had  sisters  or  cousins. 
They  have  the  run  of  the  institution,  and  by  means  of  their 
fair  relatives  can  find  out  something  of  the  character  and 
positions  of  their  acquaintances  there.  With  the  unrelated 
students  the  sociables  are  like  those  sales  of  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  ‘by  scramble’  that  we  hear  of.  We  rush  in 
hlindl}7,  embrace  as  large  an  armful  of  crinoline  as  circum¬ 
stances  admit  of,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  and  depart  with 
a  very  indistinct  mental  medley  of  girls  and  curls,  boys  and 
noise,  smiles  and  wiles,  blue  sashes  and  white  dresses.  ”  Dur¬ 
ing  these  last  remarks  I  had  noticed  a  smile  of  intense  percep- 
ception  gradually  creeping  over  chum’s  face.  Evidently  a 
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new  idea  was  making  its  way  info  his  cranium.  As  I  paus¬ 
ed,  wairing  for  my  last  shot  to  have  its  full  effect,  the  smile 
became  till1  of  meaning,  lie  laid  1 1  is  linger  on  the  side  of  his 
nose  and  said,  u  That's  the  idee,  is  it  'l  1  guess  1  know  now  what 
all  these  letters  in  a  female  hand,  with  a  Rockford  postmark 
mean,  and  those  you  have  been  trying  to  keep  so  sly  from 
me  when  you’s  a  writin’  ’em.”  “  Yes,  said  I,  with  a  benig¬ 

nant  smile,  u  those  thoughts  suggested  themselves  to  me  with 
great  force  last  commencement.  I  had  no  sister  of  a  suitable 
age,  but  I  had  a  cousin,  with  whom  I  was  pretty  intimate. — 
bo  one  day  last  long  vacation  I  went  over  to  see  her,  as  she 
lived  only  seven  miles  from  Hodge’s  Grove.  The  result  of  my 
exertions  was  that  last  fall  the  name  of  Seraphina  Brown  was 
entered  on  the  catalogue  ot‘ Rockford  Female  Seminary  in  the 
Junior  class.  Convenient,  you  see,  for  she  will  graduate  at 
the  same  time  as  I  do,  and  then  we  have  a  private  understand¬ 
ing  to  convey  the  best  reports  of  each  other  to  our  respective 
parents,  who  labor  under  the  hallucination  that  we  must 
know  just  how  each  other  stands  in  his  or  her  class,  because 
we  are  so  near  each  other.  I  improved  the  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Teacher’s  Convention  at  Rockford  last  Christ¬ 
mas  vacation,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  cousin  Seraphina.  Of 
course  I  visited  her  at  her  room,  and  she  promised  to  help 
me  it  any  of  my  numerous  introductions  claimed  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Before  I  had  been  there  long  several  girls  accidentally 
dropped  in,  and  were  very  milch  surprised  to  see  me  there, 
of  course.  After  the  last  one  of  live  had  gone  out,  Seraphi¬ 
na  said  with  a  smile,  “  My  friends  here  have  increased  very 
suddenly.”  “  Yes,”  said  I,  “  I  noticed  as  I  was  coming  up 
several  heads  peering  over  the  bannisters  and  heard  some  sup¬ 
pressed  tittering  and  the  rustling  of  dresses  up  stairs.”  “It 
doesn’t  take  long,”  said  she,  “to  carry  the  news  around  when 
any  of  the  girls  have  visitors.”  At  this  moment  there  was  a 
light  tap  at  the  donr  and  in  fluttered  a  rather  handsome  young 
lady.  “Why,  how  are,  you,  Mr.  Hodge,  how  you  surprised 
me.  I’ll  have  to  scold  Seraphina,  if  she  keeps  young  men  in 
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her  room  in  this  wav  to  shock  my  nerves/’  “Why  really, 
Miss  Fowler,  I  don't  think  cousin  Diogenes  is  going  to  eat 
you  up.”  I  had  to  thank  Seraphina,  piivately,  afterwards, 
for  her  tact  in  thus  letting  me  know  her  name.  But  mean¬ 
while  she  had  fluttered  into  a  seat  and  was  rattling  on.  “Did 
you  ever  read  Thompson’s  Seasons’  Mr.  Hodge?”  “I  glanc¬ 
ed  it  over  once.”  “Oh,  don’t  you  think  it  is  exquisite.  Ser¬ 
aphina  told  me  you  were  reading  Chaucer  now  up  at  the  col¬ 
lege.  He  is  splendid.  I  think  his  Fmrie  Queene  is  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  dramas  in  the  English  language.”  I 
told  her  that  the  poetry  that  we  had  been  reading  the  last 
term  was  Horace,  principally.  “Oh,  you  are  getting  out  of 
my  depth,”  said  she,  “  you  know  we  don’t  study  Greek  in  the 
seminary  here.”  After  she  had  gone  out,  I  took  occasion  to 
remark  to  my  cousin  that  Miss  Fowler  must  be  a  scientific. 
“  You  mean,  pursuing  a  partial  course,  don’t  you  ?”  “That's 
what  we  call  scientific  at  Beloit.  I  admired  the  accuracy  of 
her  information,  and  depth  of  thought.  You  need  not  tell 
her  so  however.”  .  At  this  moment  the  supper  bell  rang  and 
I  left.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall  I  noticed  my  friend 
Spectacled  Bore  of  the  Senior  class  marching  down  into  the 
basement  with  a  Beloit  Prof,  with  an  air  of  triumph.  Evi¬ 
dently,  thought  I,  a  repetition  of  the  old  fable  of  the  Vam¬ 
pire  and  his  victim.  If  Prof,  was  not  so  good  natured  now 
he  would  cut  him  directly.  The  next  day  Spectacled  Bore 
related  his  experience  at  the  seminary  to  me.  You  know 
what  it  was.  But  a  day  or  two  after  that  Seraphina  retailed 
to  me  the  current  report  among  the  girls,  which  differed  in 
some  important  particulars,  from  his  account.  I  find  it  pays 
sometimes  to  know  both  sides  of  the-  story.  But  I  am  ow- 

o 

ing  a  letter  to  Seraphina,  which  I  must  write.  And  besides, 
I  think  I  have  smoked  as  much  as  is  good  for  my  health  for 
one  day.”  May,  1S63. 
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0  N  GIT  A  ED. 

FIRST  WATCH. 

The  moon  shines  through  a  rifted  cloud—* 

I  slowly  pace  my  measur’d  heat, 

With  thoughts  I  o’er  and  o’er  repeat, 

Yet  dare  not  speak  the  words  aloud. 

Ah  bitterly  I  count  the  cost, 

My  heart  aches  with  its  hidden  pain— 

The  thought  goes  madddening  through  my  brain 
Of  all  I’ve  loved  and  all  I’ve  lost. 

u  It  might  have  been. — Alas  !  not  now.” 

The  saddest  thought  man  ever  thinks  ; 

In  endless  chain  with  flowing  links 
Ridges  and  knots  my  scorching  brow. 

SECOND  WATCH. 

The  clouds  are  gone,  the  moon  shines  out 
Serene  and  calm  and  speaks  of  rest. 

A  heavenly  peace  pervades  my  breast 
And  clinging  faith  unmixed  with  doubt. 

I  pace  my  beat,  no  more  alone ; 

One  name  I  hear  in  every  sound ; 

My  footstep  falling  on  the  ground. 

And  in  the  wind’s  far  whispering  tone. 

Let  me  not  murmur  at  my  loss, 

Since  freedom  needs  her  sons,  I’ll  close 
My  mind  ’gainst  all  my  little  woes 
And  meekly  bear  my  heavy  cross. 

Is  N  FIELD. 

Camp  of  22n  Wisconsin, 

In  field  near  Murfreesboro, 

Sept.  15,  1863. 
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OLD  LAKKIH  THE  HUNTER 

Our  hunting  ground  for  the  day  was  along  the  southern 
shore  of  a  lake  some  twelve  miles  long  and  from  three  to  fire 
miles  wide — one  of  the  most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  shores  were  skirted  with  dense  groves  of  for¬ 
est  trees,  except  where  they  occasionally  terminated  in  ab¬ 
rupt,  high  and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  limestone  rocks, 
crowned  with  a  stunted  growth  of  oak,  and  up  and  down 
whose  sides  were  scattered  Lere  and  there  a  cedar  or  a  dwarf 
pine.  There  were  also  running  back  from  the  lake  frequent 
glens  or  gulches,  from  two  to  twenty  rods  wide,  and  varying 
from  eighty  rods  to  four  miles  in  length.  Where  we  had 
stopped  to  lunch  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these,  about  three 
miles  from  the  lake — a  narrow  glen  most  of  the  way  up,  fill¬ 
ed  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber,  and  was  what  might  be 
called  a  “  deep  cut.”  At  the  remote  upper  extremity  there 
issued  from  the  ground  a  spring  of  icy  cold  water,  while  on 
every  side,  but  that  toward  the  lake,  the  rocky  walls  towered 
for  nearly  a  hundred  feet  above  us,  and  for  nearly  a  mile  down 
the  glen  they  were  so  precipitous  as  to  present  an  almost  im¬ 
passible  barrier.  To  all  appearance  the  glen  came  to  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  termination,  yet  if  you  should  go  creeping  under 
that  great,  overhanging  rock,  which  seems  to  bend  so  near 
the  water  that  there  is  not  room  enough  to  pass  between  the 
two,  after  groping  your  way  in  an  opening  in  the  rock,  for 
thirty  feet,  you  would  find  yourself  in  a  sort  of  cavern  some 
fifty  feet  long  by  twelve  feet  wide,  and  in  most  places  high 
enough  to  admit  of  a  person’s  standing  with  ease.  As  you 
proceed,  you  are  conscious  that  considerable  light  is  admitted 
at  the  farther  extremity,  and  going  to  examine  it  you  find  an 
apperture  somewhat  larger  than  a  man’s  body,  and  so  situat¬ 
ed  that  a  person  might  go  in  or  out  without  great  difficulty. 
From  thence  up,  there  now  leads  a  narrow  foot  path  through 
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a  deep  fissure,  made  by  a  violent  convulsion  of  the  earth  at 
some  remote  period,  but  then  untrodden,  and  so  surrounded 
with  thick  underbrush,  that,  approaching  from  another  direc¬ 
tion,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  you  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  stumbling  into  it  as  the  first  means 
of  becoming  aware  of  its  existence. 

This,  then,  was  the  place,  and  we  had  come  up  the  glen  to 
look  at  it,  eat  our  lunch  and  drink  of  the  spring,  and  while 
thus  resting,  my  companion,  an  old  trapper  and  hunter  had 
been  telling  one  of  the  many  stories  about  his  own  and  fellow 
trappers’  experience  in  that  region  of  the  country.  That  just 
related  was  about  one  of  his  companions  when  quite  a  young 
man,  the  time  of  the  adventure  being  just  before  the  Black 
Ilawk  war.  The  story,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  was  as 
follows  : 

a  You  see,”  said  he,  “  Larkin  had  been  trapping  up  ’bove 
here  on  White  river  for  some  time.  When  be  first  went  there 
the  redskins  acted  kind  o’  suspicious  like,  so  much  so  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  stay  there  a  great  while,  but  come 
farther  back  toward  the  settlements  and  try  his  luck.  He’d 
found  this  spot  some  time  before,  so  he  came  here  aud  con¬ 
cluded  to  stop  for  a  while,  as  game  seemed  to  be  pretty  plenty 
and  the  chances  good,  and  be  hadn’t  seen  nary  sign  o’  red¬ 
skins  for  the  last  two  days.  Well,  he’d  been  here  nigh  onto 
a  week,  when  one  arter  noon,  when  the  sun  was  about  two 
hours  high,  an’  he  was  coinin’  up  this  gulch  about  a  mile 
below  here  he  heard  a  rifle  shot.  lie  at  once  thought  of  red¬ 
skins  and  so  came  keerfully  up  this  way  till  he  had  got  to 
that  bend  down  yonder,  when  he  heard  something  that  sound¬ 
ed  like  a  stick  crack  up  above  on  the  opposite  side.  He  just 
hid  behind  that  big  rock  close  by  that  stump  where  you  sat 
down  as  we  were  coming  up  and  watched.  Soon  he  saw  red 
skins  goin’  along  the  top  of  the  bluff,  followin’  up  the  trail, 
which  there  runs  close  to  the  edge,  and  he  counted  ’em ; — 
there  were  five  of  ’em,  all  dressed  up  for  fight  and  painted 
with  war  paint.  He  knew  if  they  saw  him,  his  life  wouldn’t 
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be  worth  a  charge  o'  powder,  so  he  waited  till  they'd  passed, 
and  then  quietly  but  silently  made  his  way  up  here.  He  got 
in  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  looked  round  to  see  what 
could  be  done.  lie  had  examined  all  round  that  morning, 
and  knew  no  one  had  been  round  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
thought  that  the  probability  was  that  the  Injuns  didn't  know 
of  his  hiding  place  at  all.  He  knew  that  from  below  there 
was  no  great  danger.  lie  examined  the  hole  above,  but 
could'nt  hear  or  see  any  thing.  Then  he  began  to  make  prep¬ 
arations  for  the  night,  but  was  soon  startled  bv  a  noise  at  that 
upper  hole.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  pair  of  stout  legs  with 
fringed  leggins  cornin'  down  through  the  hole.  If  the  red¬ 
skin  looked  down,  he  might  possibly  see  him,  though  not 
much  danger,  it  being  so  much  darker  in  there  than  outside, 

• — but  should  he  see  him  a  whoop  would  bring  on  the  whole 
pack  of  ’em.  For  the  same  reason,  it  woukl'nt  do  to  use  his 
ride,  and  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  so  drawing  his  hunting 
knife,  he  stepped  up  to  the  varmin,  who  was  cornin'  down 
back  towards  him,  and  betore  he  could  turn  round  Larkin 
griped  him  by  the  throat  so  that  he  could'nt  speak  a  word, 
and  at  the  same  time  thrust  the  knife  home  into  his  left  side. 
He  held  on  to  him  till  a  shiver  that  passed  all  over  the  body 
told  him  he  was  dead,  and  then  silently  carried  him  tow¬ 
ards  the  other  end  of  the  cave  where  he  laid  the  critter  down. 
By  this  time  another  was  cornin’  down  the  same  way,  and 
Larkin  disposed  of  him  about  as  he  did  with  the  other  one. 
The  third  one,  without  suspecting  any  thing,  and  coming 
down  the  same  way,  was  also  seized,  but  giving  a  violent 
jerk  sideways,  he  somehow  knocked  Larkin’s  knife  out  of  his 
hand.  A  tierce  struggle  followed  and  thev  both  fell  together. 
This  broke  Larkin’s  hold,  and  the  varmint  at  once  veiled  as 
only  a  redskin  can.  By  a  great  effort  Larkin  turned  him  on 
his  face,  and  with  main  strength  drove  his  head  into  the  sandy 
floor  of  the  cave,  at  the  same  time  dealing  him  a  killing  blow 
with  a  rock  which  he  happened  to  lay  his  hand  on.  The 

whoop  brought  the  remaining  two  to  the  assistance  of  the 
B  " 
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others,  and  both  attempted  to  get  through  the  opening.  By 
this  time  Larkin  had  again  got  his  knife,  and  as  the  first  one 
came  down  he  struck  him  a  powerful  blow  with  it,  but  only 
wounded  him  in  the  right  arm  so  as  to  make  it  useless,  but 
he  was  himself  forced  back  toward  the  farther  end  by  the  In¬ 
jun,  who  was  very  large  and  powerful;  but  a  well  aimed  blow 
from  the  fist  momentarily  stunned  him,  so  that  Larkin  could 
turn  his  attention  to  the  last  one  just  cornin’  through.  He 
wouldn’t  have  time  to  reach  him,  but  his  rifle  happened  to  be 
in  reaching  distance  and  he  seized  that  and  fired.  The  shot 
hit  the  redskin  but  didn’t  kill  him,  for  he  very  suddenly  dis¬ 
appeared  up  above,  and  that’s  the  last  seen  of  him.  Larkin 
went  back  and  finished  the  last  one  that  came  down.  He 
then  waited  a  few  moments,  but  hearing  nothing  more  of  the 
enemy  he  wrent  out, — down  by  the  spring,  and  up  by  that 
steep  path  which  now  runs  close  to  that  dead  cedar,  and  start¬ 
ed  for  the  settlements.  I  saw  him  the  next  week.  He  told 
me  all  about  it.  The  next  season  came  on  the  Black  Hawk 
war  and  Larkin  acted  as  a  scout.  He  did  much  good  service, 
and  was  well  paid  by  Uncle  Sam.  More  than  once  during 
the  war  he  had  a  chance  of  wiping  out  redskins,  and  he  never 
failed  to  improve  an  opportunity.  After  the  war  he  staid 
around  a  few  years,  and  then  went  out  onto  the  Missouri  riv¬ 
er,  and  not  long  after  he  died  at - .  But  he  did  hate  red 

skins,  and  would  now  be  worth  a  regiment  of  common  sol¬ 
diers  for  hunting  them  varmints  up  in  Minnesota.” 

And  many  other  incidents  did  he  tell  of  early  frontier  life 
as  we  tramped  on  in  pursuit  of  game,  which,  kind  reader, 

should  it  be  acceptable,  I  may  some  day  write  down. 

Alter. 


The  appointments  for  Junior  Exhibition,  Tuesday,  Dec.  22,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Latin  Oration,  G.  Shepard  ;  Greek  Oration,  J.  L.  Taylor  ;  Distin¬ 
guished  Orations,  S.  M.  Allen,  W.  H.  Cross  ;  Orations,  F.  S.  Alley,  J.  R. 
Danforth,  E.  B.  Dyke,  D.  D.  Hill,  H.  A.  Northrop.  The  class  have  elected 
E.  B.  Dyke  as  class  poet. 
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CAMPAIGN  EEMINISCEN CES. — I. 

THE  FIRST  FALSE  ALARM. 

The  life  of  a  soldier  in  active  service  is  full  of  toil  and 
peril,  of  sudden  and  fearful  excitements.  The  cavalry  ser¬ 
vice  is  much  the  most  productive  of  daring  forays  and  dash¬ 
ing  charges,  of  sudden  alarms  and  forced  marches.  During 
the  year  in  which  the  writer  had  the  honor  to  be  connected 
with  the  Army  of  the  Republic,  many  of  these  exciting  oc¬ 
currences  were  experienced  by  him.  I  propose  to  give  sketch¬ 
es  of  some  of  these,  in  this  and  subsequent  numbers,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  different  phases  ot  actual  war  which  came  under 
my  observation.  The  present  article  will  be  devoted  to  some 
description  of  the  first  false  alarm  which  occurred  to  us  after 
our  arrival  in  a  hostile  country. 

Our  regiment  was  encamped  on  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  as  was  most  of  the  surrounding 
country.  A  narrow  lane  ran  along  back  of  the  camp,  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  main  road  in  a  southerly  direction  toward  where 
the  enemy  was  supposed  to  be.  During  the  day  I  had  ac¬ 
companied  the  u  officer  of  the  day”  on  the  daily  visit  to  our 
picket  stations  in  various  directions,  and  again  in  the  evening 
went  with  him  on  the  “grand  rounds.”  The  night  was  one 
of  the  darkest  since  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  “  even  thick  dark¬ 
ness  which  might  be  felt ;”  not  a  star  showed  its  twinkling 
light  through  the  lowering  masses  of  clouds,  which  envelop¬ 
ed  the  whole  atmosphere  with  an  impenetrable  pall.  We 
had  a  most  exciting  time  going  the  grand  rounds — the  roads 
were  exceedingly  rough,  often  almost  disappearing  or  being 
reduced  to  a  mere  bridle  path, plunging  into  ravines  orsloughs, 
and  all  through  the  intense  darkness  of  a  Southern  forest, 
whose  giant  limbs  stretched  all  about  and  over  us,  the  unseen 
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boughs  striking  us  in  the  face,  and  the  pickets  reporting  bush¬ 
whackers  lurking  about — altogether  it  was  a  situation  not  to 
be  envied.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  a  fatiguing  ride  of 
over  ten  miles,  about  the  “  witching  hour  of  twelve,”  when 
ghosts  (and  bushwhackers)  do  walk  the  earth,”  we  again  ar¬ 
rived  at  camp,  tired  and  sleepy,  but  thankful  it  was  no  worse. 
Everything  was  buried  in  sleep  ;  even  the  restless  horses, 
tied  in  rows  to  a  long  rope,  had  become  still,  and  silence  as 
of  the  grave  reigned  supreme.  The  little  bustle  occasioned 
by  our  arrival  soon  died  away,  and  we  retired  to  rest  on  the 
ample  lap  of  Mother  Earth.  Just  as  we  were  closing  our 
heavy  eyes  in  sleep,  crack  !  crack !  crack  !  sounded  the  sharp 
reports  of  several  guns  in  rapid  succession,  seemingly  not 
twenty  rods  from  camp  down  the  narrow  lane  aforesaid.  Of 
course  the  long  expected  attack  had  come — the  enemy  were 
upon  us  !  Immediately  jumping  up  I  roused  the  men  near 
me  and  rushed  out  with  revolver  in  hand.  As  no  one  segm- 
ed  to  be  awake  except  a  few  of  the  horse-guards  and  those 
who  had  come  in  from  the  “  grand  rounds,”  while  the  rest  in 
hurried  whispers  aroused  the  sleepers,  I  determined  to  make 
a  scouting  expedition  u  on  my  own  hook.”  Major  P —  (com¬ 
manding  camp)  could  nowhere  be  found,  and  no  one  could 
tell  what  had  become  of  him. 

Slipping  past  the  guards  in  the  confusion  and  darkness, 
(we  were  not  allowed  to  keep  camp  fires,  so  great  was  the 
danger  of  an  apprehended  attack)  I  cautiously  crept  along 
the  high  fence  of  the  narrow  lane  before  mentioned,  in  search 
of  the  enemy.  Turning  an  angle  of  the  fence,  some  ten 
rods  from  camp,  suddenly  I  came  into  violent  collision  with 
another  man  advancing  cautiously  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Quick  as  thought  both  presented  revolvers  ;  but  before  I 
could  pull  trigger,  the  gruff  voice  of  Major  P —  growled  out 
in  a  hoarse  undertone,  “What  are  you  doing  here?  Return 
immediately  and  fall  in  with  your  company.”  Dropping 
the  muzzle  of  my  revolver  I  replied,  “  Good  God,  Major,  I 
wouldn’t  have  given  a  copper  for  your  life  if  you  had  spoken 
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one  second  later.”  ¥e  both  returned  to  camp  and  assisted 
in  preparing  for  the  attach.  After  waiting  some  time  with¬ 
out  hearing  anything  of  the  enemy,  a  strong  force  was  sent 
to  reconnoiter,  and  a  double  guard  placed  about  the  camp  at 
a  few  rods  distance,  the  rest  remaining  under  arms.  My  sta¬ 
tion  was  one  of  the  outermost  guards,  near  the  place  where 
I  had  encountered  the  Major,  and  my  business  was  "o  watch 
the  lane.  There  I  sat  for  three  mortal  hours,  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  the  faintest  sound,  and  peering  with  all  my  sight 
into  the  blackness  of  darkness  whence  the  enemy  was  expect¬ 
ed.  Toward  morning,  when  my  eyes  began  to  be  almost  in- 
supportably  heavy  for  want  of  sleep,  I  heard  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  coming  at  a  rapid  rate  down  the  lane.  Determined  not 
to  be  again  guilty  of  attemping  to  shoot  our  own  men,  I  sung 
out,  “Halt!  who  goes  there,”  with  my  finger  on  the  trigger 
of  my  carbine  pointed  through  the  fence.  The  horses  sud¬ 
denly  halted,  and  the  riders  advanced  singly  and  gave  the 
countersign,  proving  to  be  a  party  of  our  officers  who  had 
been  away  from  camp  a  day  or  two.  Nothing  further  occur- 
ed  to  break  the  monotonv  of  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  we 
were  relieved  from  our  arduous  posts.  Major  P — afterward 
acknowledged  that  he  had  fired  the  shots  himself,  in  order  to 
alarm  the  camp  :  .but  it  came  near  being  his  last  earthly  ex¬ 
periment.  Many  other  similar  scenes  occured  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  besides  one  or  two  real  attacks  :  but  none  of  them 
were  more  fraught  with  concentrated  excitement  and  suppos¬ 
ed  danger,  than  our  first  false  alarm.  Eqtjes. 


Among  our  exchanges  we  would  especially  recommend  to 
those  students,  who  aie  or  intend  to  be  teachers,  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Journal  of  Education  and  the  Illinois  Teacher.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  Western  teachers  that  these  two  neigbor- 
ing  states,  b}7  which  our  college  is  mainly  supported,  should 
be  represented  in  the  cause  of  education  by  two  periodicals 
so  able  and  valuable. 
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CONCERNING  HOME  PATRIOTS. 

Heroism  is  the  admiration  of  every  age.  Those  who 
worship  heroes  and  heroines,  will  be  found  in  every  genera¬ 
tion.  Bravery,  or  rather  fortitude,  is  the  exponent  of  a  great 
soul,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly  speaking,  is  its  greater  part, 
and  must  receive  the  approbation  of  every  manly  spirit.  In 
the  present  war  there  have  been  instances,  innumerable,  of 
distinguished  bravery.  Our  hearts  swell  with  admiration 
and  gratitude  as  we  read  of  those  who  generously  expose 
themselves  to  dangers  and  death  for  their  country,  their 
friends  and  principles.  But,  though  our  soldiers  in  the  field 
deserve  our  admiration,  there  are  silent,  suffering,  heroic 
hearts  among  us  which  deserve  it  also.  He  must  have  a  large 
heart  and  generous  nature  who  can  understand  the  heroism, 
the  magnanimity  of  many  bereaved  hearts  at  home.  Con¬ 
cerning  such  are  these  few  lines. 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds,  the  deep,  tender  union 
of  soul,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  understood,  appreciated 
and  reverenced.  This  fast,  practical  age,  has  a  tendency  to 
keep  us  on  the  surface — shallow  in  our  thoughts,  feelings  and 
affections.  Notwithstanding  this  is  the  tendency  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  tender  affection  and  firm  friendship 
brought  to  notice  by  the  demands  of,  and  bereavements  caus¬ 
ed  by,  the  present  wrar.  Depth  and  tenderness  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection  is  one  of  the  noblest  features  of  the  human 
mind  ;  and,  although,  in  this  case,  veiled  in  sadness  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  a  tear,  draws  forth  our  warmest  admiration.  A 
small,  mean  person  or  people  is  always  characterized  by 
shallowness  of  thought  and  feeling.  Well  has  it  been  said: 
UA  true  friend  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  is  in  fact 
inestimable.”  Young  man!  young  woman!  by  the  modesty 
and  propriety  of  your  conduct,  by  the  purity  of  your  char¬ 
acter  enshrine  yourself  in  some  noble  heart,  and  then  cherish 
it  as  the  most  precious  earthly  gift  which  a  heavenly  Father 
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could  bestow.  But  how  many  such  are  now  silent  Sufferers. 

One  with  a  generous  devotion  imprints  one  deep,  fervent 
kiss  on  her  lover’s  lips  and  sends  him  to  tight  for  his  God  and 
country.  In  anxious  silence  she  expects  news.  Too  soon, 
alas,  it  comes — he  is  dead.  In  silent  agony  she  hears  and 
turns  to  her  own  room.  O  God  grant  one  flowing  tear 
to  alleviate  the  fevered  throbbing  of  that  burning  brow  !  Ah 
pale,  pining  flower,  the  sword  that  drank  his  blood  has  pierced 
thy  soul. 

Another  sends  the  light  of  her  younger  days,  the  compan¬ 
ion  and  brightness  of  riper  years.  A  brief,  glorious  record 
ends  with — lie  has  fallen.  A  deep  fountain  of  bitterness  is 
opened  in  the  depth  of  her  soul,  whose  streams  flow  forth  in 
the  furrowed  face,  the  languid  look,  and  measured  move¬ 
ment. 

A  mother  takes  a  last,  long  look  at  her  son,  her  cnly  son. 
The  love  and  agony  centered  in  that  last  embrace  connot  be 
deciphered  from  her  calm,  almost  rigid,  features.  Weeks, 
perhaps  months  of  suffering  and  discipline  enable  her  to  say 
with  tearful  calmness  :  “Go,  my  son,  support  the  sacred  prin¬ 
ciples  at  stake  even  with  your  life,  and  may  God  watch 
over  you.”  For  a  time,  through  strife  and  blood,  she  follows 
the  path  of  her  son  with' pride; — then  the  warm  currents  of 
life  are  frozen  bv  the  news  of  his  death.  He,  the  staff  of  her 
old  age,  the  support  of  her  declining  years,  her  son,  the  idol 
of  her  heart,  has  sealed  his  fidelity  with  his  blood,  and  now 
lies  in  the  cold  grave  ;  and  in  her  utter  loneliness  she  asks  that 
she  too  may  go  and  be  at  rest. 

Ah  !  noble,  patriotic,  bereaved  hearts,  sorrow  not  as  those 
without  hope.  Remember  there  may  be  a  life,  peaceful  and 
glorious,  beyond,  without  sin,  without  sorrow.  God  has  giv¬ 
en  you  no  ordinary  talent — a  capacity  to  feel.  The  degrad¬ 
ed  need  pity,  the  uufortunate  and  bereaved,  sympathy.  God 
and  a  fallen  race  demand  your  services.  There  is  a  generous 
Christian  work  to  be  done.  You  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
that  work.  Do  it,  and  yours  will  not  be  a  starless  crown,  b. 


EDITORS’  SANCTUM. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS— Philological  Editor,  Musical  Ed- 

itor,  Poetical  Editor. 

SCENE — No.  6,  Middle  College.  TIME — 9,  P.  M. 

Phil.  Ed. — Who  knows  how  the  Publication  Committee  are  get¬ 
ting  along  ? 

Mus.  Ed. — They  are  doing  tip  top.  They  have  a  cash  basis  of 
about  thirty  dollars  from  last  year  and  have  already  increased  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  from  appearances  will  have  a  considerably  larger 
subscription  list  than  last  year.  They  think  they  can  carry  the  Monthly 
through  the  year  easily,  even  with  its  enlarged  size  and  the  present 
high  price  of  paper.  They  say  they  will  do  the  financial  part  if  we 
will  carry  on  the  literary. 

Poet.  Ed. — T  guess  we  can  do  that,  if  the  students  will  do  their 
share  of  the  work. 

Ph.  Ed. — That  is  the  trouble.  We  have  to  depend  upon  a  very 
few  for  contributions.  Here  I  have  been  running  round  for  articles 
several  days  and  have  not  had  very  great  success  }Tet.  I  can  get  any 
amount  of  promises,  and  that  is  about  all. 

Poet.  Ed. — Well,  the  students  ought  to  have  pride  enough  not  to 
let  the  only  college  magazine  west  of  the  lakes  and  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country  run  out  through  their  indifference. 

Mus.  Ed. — Let  us  see  the  contributions  we  have  got. 

Phil.  Ed. — Here  is  “  Egbert.” 

Mus.  Ed. — I  was  reading  it  to-day.  It  is  a  good  kind  of  a  stock 
piece,  nothing  brilliant.  It  will  do  for  the  first  article,  if  we  cannot 
get  anything  better. 
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Poet.  Ed. — What  do  you  think  of  this  u  Views  Afoot  ?” 

Phil.  Ed.  I  like  it.  Grind  to  hear  from  our  soldier  boys  once  in 
a  while. 

Mus.  Ed. — Have  either  of  you  read  “  Chum  and  I  V ’  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  about  it  yet. 

Phil.  Ed.  X  do  not  know  about  it  either.  There  are  some  things 
in  it  that  would  scarcely  do  for  the  Monthly.  Besides  it  is  altogether 
too  long. 

Poet  Ed.  T\  e  ought  to  have  it  iD,  for  we  want  something  spicy 
once  in  a  while.  We  do  not  get  half  enough  of  that  in  the  Monthly 
anyhow.  And  then  it  will  pay  back  the  Sems.  for  their  “  Obvious  and 
Devious  Ways.” 

Mus.  Ed. — V\  ell,  hand  it  back  to  the  author  and  tell  him  to  cut  out 
enough  to  pass  the  strait  gate  of  editorial  criticism. 

Phil.  Ed, — I  will.  What  next. 

Poet.  Ed. — Here  are  two  pieces  from  “  Enfield.”  I  claim  one  for 
my  number  as  he  is  my  classmate  and  sent  them  to  me.  Which  will 
you  have,  Phil.  ? 

Phil.  Ed.  I  would  rather  take  “On  Guard,”  for  I  am  afraid  I  am 
going  to  come  up  minus  on  poetry.  I  have  one  soldier’s  piece  already, 
so  that  you  had  better  take  £‘  Soldier’s  Ways”  for  your  number.  We 
want  one  or  two  more  poetical  effusions. 

Poet.  Ed. — Here  is  a  contribution  from  u  Io.” 

Phil.  Ed. — I  suppose  we  will  have  to  take  it.  “  Io”  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  poet  we  have  just  now,  since  Prof.  Blaisdell  nipped  in 
the  bud  several  incipient,  or  rather  insapient  poetasters. 

Poet.  Ed. — If  he  is  going  into  that  kind  of  business,  there  is  some 
work  cut  out  for  him,  for  I  have  two  or  three  rhymed  and  capitalized 
specimens,  supposed  by  their  authors  to  be  poetry.  Here  is  one,  for 
instance,  scribbled  on  an  old  scrap  of  paper  last  annual  examination. 
The  fellow  was  actually  too  lazy  to  even  copy  it  off. 

Honor  the  gallant  few. 

Bravely  th zj  ponied  through. 

While  the  Profs,  wondered. 

Honor  the  Soph.  Brigade, 

Honor  the  rush  they  made. 

Flunking  has  never  paid. 

Better  haye  blundered. 

C 
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And  so  on  ad  libitum.  That  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  Here  is  another 
from  a  Prep. : 

My  thoughts  in  poetry  do  run 
.So  mine  will  be  as  I’ve  begun 
Hoping  that  it  will  suit  your  tast 
Pleas  to  excuse  my  nervous  haste 

Observe  the  elegance  of  the  style  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  he  immortalizes  his 
class  officer,  to  whom  the  whole  thing  is  affectionately  dedicated  : 

Where  is  there  a  happier  band 
Throughout  this  united  land 
Than  is  to  be  found  at  beloit  College 
Under  the  guidance  of  your  knowledge 

One  might  laugh,  if  it  were  not  too  serious  a  matter.  If  we  reject 
these  and  pieces  like  them,  we  gain  the  lasting  hatred  of  the  authors, 
who  always  regard  it  as  a  personal  insult.  If  we  accept  them,  we 
lower  the  character  of  the  monthly,  and  ourselves  become  the  ridi¬ 
cule  of  the  college. 

Mus.  Ed. — That  is  verily  so.  And  to  add  to  the  force  of  your 
argument  and  increase  our  perplexity,  I  have  received  from  an  alum¬ 
nus  a  piece  on  “The  Buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main.”  I  thought 
I  had  seen  something  like  it  before,  and  on  reference  to  my  files  of  the 
Atlantic  I  found  that  it  was  plagiarized  from  that  magazine. 

Phil.  Ed. — I  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience.  To-night 
as  I  was  coming  out  of  ehapel,  my  friend  Profundus  drew  me  aside 
and  asked  with  a  somewhat  mysterious  look,  if  we  had  all  the  copy 
we  wanted.  On  my  replying  in  the  negative  he  handed  me  this  roll 
of  manuscript  and  said,  that  if  we  liked  it  he  would  write  some  more. 
His  piece,  which  has  no  name,  commences  at  the  creation  and  touches 
on  almost  everything  that  ever  has  been  or  ever  will  be.  It  covers 
eighteen  closely  written  pages  of  foolscap  and  the  penmanship  is  exe¬ 
crable.  Listen : 

(Scene  closes  with  the  Phil.  Ed.  still  reading  aloud,  the  Mus.  Ed, 
looking  over  exchanges  and  the  Poet.  Ed.  asleep  on  the  longue,  prob¬ 
ably  dreaming  out  an  article  to  fill  out  the  Monthly.) 
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COLLEGIANA. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Publication  Association,  July  7,  officers 
were  elected  as  follows  : — Pres.,  E.  S.  Chase  ;  Vice  Pres.,  J.  R.  Danforth  ; 
Sec.,  Geo.  Bascom  ;  Editor  for  one  year,  A.  0.  Wright;  for  two  terms, 
vice  Thompson,  resigned,  A.  M.  May  ;  for  one  term,  vice  Douglas,  resigned, 
E.  B.  Dyke  ;  Pub.  Com.,  H,  A.  Northrop,  T.  W.  Sherratt,  Z.  W.  Smith. 
A  resolution  was  passed  to  publish  in  the  Monthly  all  delinquent  subscri¬ 
bers.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  will  be  done  in  the  November  issue. 
Pay  up ! 

Promoted. — Sergt  Henry  Y.  Freeman,  of  the  class  of  '65,  to  Captain  in 
the  “  First  Reg’t  U.  S.  colored  troops,  Dep’t  of  the  Cumberland.” 

We  neglected  to  Dotice,  at  the  proper  time,  the  promotion  of  Major  O. 
C.  Johnson,  15th  Wis.,  of  the  class  of  ’65,  to  Lt.  Col. 

At  the  prize  declamations  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes,  July 
7,  prizes  were  awarded  to  S.  M.  Allen,  class  of  ’65,  and  W.  H.  Fitch,  ’66. 

Married, — on  July  9th,  the  day  after  his  graduation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brinsmade,  S.  D.  Hastings,  jr.,  of  Madison,  class  of  ’63,  to  Miss  Mary 
Catharine  Kendall,  of  this  city,  and  sister  of  J.  S.  Kendall,  class  of  ’62. 
Deck,  means  “to  take  that  silver  spoon.” 

Rev.  J.  J.  Bushnell  has  been  re  elected  to  his  old  post  of  Mathematical 
Professor,  in  place  of  Rev.  H.  S.  Kelsey,  resigned.  Prof.  M.  P.  Squier  has 
been  relieved  from  active  duty  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age. 

In  pursuance  of  the  illustrious  precedent  set  by  the  class  of  ’63,  the  Sen¬ 
iors  are  at  present  industriously  engaged  in  raising  moustaches  for  Com¬ 
mencement.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the  class  are  eminently  successful. 

Albert  Maxworthy  (formerly  of  the  class  of  ’64,  and  lately  of  the  22d 
Wis.),  while  on  picket  duty  last  spring,  was  carried  off  by  a  couple  of 
female  secesh,  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  his  regiment.  It  is  reported 
that  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  fair  daughters  of  the  C.  S.  A.  have  caused 
his  prolonged  absence.  See  Gen.  6:  1-4. 

In  the  Alethean  Society,  Sept.  21,  A.  M.  May  was  elected  Pres.  ;  W.  H. 
Cross,  Vice  Pres.  ;  \V.  H.  Fitch,  Sec. ;  FI.  D.  Porter,  Treas. 

In  the  Archaean  Union,  Sept.  29,  A.  M.  May  was  elected  Pres.  ;  H.  T. 
Wright,  Sec.  ;  E.  G.  Newhall,  Treas.  ;  F.  S.  Alley,  Librarian.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Lecture  Committee  was  elected  for  the  ensuing  winter: — H.  A.  Nor¬ 
throp,  D.  D.  Hill,  T.  W.  Sherratt. 

H.  C.  Dickinson  and  L.  W.  Winslow,  of  the  class  of  ’63,  are  Principals 
of  the  graded  scnools  in  our  neighboring  villages  of  Rockton  and  Roscoe. 
C.  H.  Douglas  is  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  boy’s  boarding-school  at  Norwalk, 
Conn.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  class  are  engaged  in  professional  studies. 
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ITEMS. 

The  chronicler  of  the  class  of  ’63,  at  Bowdoin  College,  gave  some 
interesting  statistics.  Among  them  are  the  following : — No.  of  the 

class  engaged,  12 ;  who  have  been  once,  3 ;  seven  times,  1 ;  want  to 

* 

be,  1 ;  engaged  to  Brunswick  ladies,  0  ,  want  to  be,  0.  The  ladies 
of  Beloit  must  be  more  engaging  or  the  students  less  fastidious  than 
at  Brunswick,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  boys  of  ’63  here.  One  of 
them  was  married  the  day  after  Commencement ;  and  rumor  says  that 
several  others  would  have  been  glad  to  have  followed  his  example. 

Williams  seems  to  be  doing  the  best  in  military  matters  of  any 
College.  They  have  a  battallion, — each  class  forming  a  company; 
and  are  armed  with  condemned  Geo.  Law  muskets,  purchased  by  the 
College  at  five  dollars  apiece. 

Thanks  to  the  editors  of  the  Yale  Lit.  for  the  “  Obituary  Becord 
of  the  Graduates  of  Yale  College  deceased  during  the  Academical 
Year  ending  in  July,  1863.”  The  whole  number  is  68.  Of  these, 
19  died  in  the  military  service  of  the  U.  S.  (11  in  battle)  ;  of  whom 
1  was  a  Sergeant,  10  line  officers,  3  field,  5  chaplains,  and  5  in  the 
rebel  army.  Among  the  names  we  notice  Drs.  Lynian  Beecher  and 
Ralph  Emerson,  Gov.  Baldwin  of  Conn.,  Col.  Roberts  of  the  42d 
Ills,  who  was  killed  at  Murfreesboro. 

The  Sodales  Convivales  are  full  to  their  maximum,  36,  and  have 
overflowed  into  another  club  of  18  members,  among  which  are  all 
three  editors  and  two  of  the  Pub.  Com.  The  officers  of  the  S.  C. 
are — Pres.,  F.  Alley;  Vice  Pres.,  Geo.  Bascom  and  Jas.  Norton; 
Sec.,  T.  Curtis ;  Steward,  S.  M.  Allen.  Those  of  club  number  two 
are — Pres.  A.  0.  Wright;  Vice  Pres.,  T-  W.  Sherratt;  Steward, 
D.  D.  Hill. 

In  pursuance  of  a  challenge  by  the  Sophs.,  a  match  of  football  was 
played  between  them  on  Sat.,  Sept.  26,  of  five  games,  resulting  in  the 
Sophs,  winning  three,  the  Freshmen  one,  and  one  drawn.  Nothing 
daunted,  the  Freshmen  challenged  their  adversaries  to  a  match  game 
of  wicket,  thyee  runs  on  a  side.  This  took  phce  on  Wed.,  Sep.  30, 
with  the  following  result: — Sophs,  54  tallies;  Freshmen,  172  :  three 
highest  Sophs., — Chamberlain  10,  Lathrop  7,  Wright  7  ;  three  high¬ 
est  Freshmen, — Cochran  43,  Dixon  26,  Kimball  26.  All  the  Fresh¬ 
men  made  tallies ;  four  Sophs,  made  none.  The  greatest  run  we 
have  seen  was  made  in  the  second  round  by  Cochran,  who  scored  30. 


